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RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Speech of Monkeys. 1 — For a number of years Mr. R. L. 
Garner has been engaged in a series of observations and experiments 
with a view of proving the truth of his theory that monkeys possess 
an articulate language comparable with that of man. Thinking that 
his investigations may be of interest and perhaps induce others to 
take up a similar line of work, he has published in a small volume of 
217 pages a report of his progress. The author first gives in detail a 
number of experiments to illustrate his method, and secondly, a defi- 
nition of speech followed by the deductions made from his experi- 
ments. 

Mr. Garner's general plan of procedure is to obtain phonographic 
records of sounds made by monkeys under varied stimuli. These 
records were studied with care by Mr. Garner until he could recognize 
and perfectly imitate many. Having accomplished this the next step 
is to repeat the sound to the monkey and observe its effect on its 
action. In this way Mr. Garner has determined with a fair degree of 
certainty nine sounds used by the Capuchins, and also the sound for 
food, and the sound of alarm in the Rhesus dialect. The following 
is one of many experiments to decide the meaning of the sound sup- 
posed to mean milk in Capuchin language : 

" On one of my visits to the Chicago garden I stood with my side to 
a cage containing a small Capuchin, and gave the sound which I have 
translated " milk." It caused him to turn and look at me, and on 
repeating the sound a few times he answered me very distinctly with 
the same, picking up the pan from which he usually drank, and as I 
repeated the word he brought the pan to the front of the cage, set it 
down and came up to the bars, and uttered the word distinctly. I 
had not shown him any milk or any kind of food ; but the man in 
charge, at my request, brought me some milk, which I gave to him. 
He drank it with great delight ; then looked at me and held up his 
pan, repeating the sound. I am quite sure that he used the same 
sound each time that he wanted milk. During this same visit I tried 
many experiments with the word which I am now convinced means 
" food " or " hunger." 

•The Speech of Monkeys, by R. L. Garner, in two parts. New York, 1892. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., publishers. 
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Another experiment, satisfactory in its results, tested the sound for 
alarm or assault. Mr. Garner gives the account as follows : 

In Charleston a gentleman owns a fine specimen of the brown 
Cebus. This monkey is naturally shy of strangers, but on my first 
visit to him I addressed him in his native tongue, and he really seemed 
to regard me very kindly ; he would eat from my hand and allow me 
to caress him through the bars of the cage. 

He eyed me with evident curiosity, but invariably responded to the 
word that I uttered in his own language. On my third visit to him 
I determined to try the effect of the peculiar sound of "alarm" or 
"assault," which I had learned from one of this species; but I cannot 
very well represent in letters. While he was eating from my hand I 
gave this peculiar piercing note, and he instantly sprang to a perch in 
the top of his cage, thence in and out of his sleeping apartment with 
great speed and almost wild with fear. As I repeated the sound his 
fears seemed to increase, until from a mere sense of compassion I 
desisted. No amount of coaxing would induce him to return to me. 
I retired to a distance of twenty feet from his cage, and his master 
induced him to descend from the perch, which he did with the great- 
est reluctance and suspicion. I gave the sound again from where I 
stood, and it produced almost the same results as before. 

Mr. Garner gives numerous other illustrations of his methods and 
furnishes a summary of his observations as follows : 

The sounds which monkeys make are voluntary, deliberate, and 
articulate. They are always addressed to some certain individual with 
the evident purpose of having them understood. The monkey indi- 
cates by his own acts and the manner of delivery that he is conscious 
of the meaning of the sounds. They wait for and expect an answer, 
and if they do not receive one they frequently repeat the sounds. 
They usually look at the person addressed, and do not utter these 
sounds when alone or as a mere pastime, but only at such times as 
some one is present to hear them, either some person or another mon- 
key. They understand the signs made by other monkeys of their own 
kind, and usually respond to them with a like sound. They under- 
stand these sounds when imitated by a human being, by a whistle, a 
phonograph or other mechanical devices, and this indicates that they 
are guided by the sounds alone, and not by any signs, gestures, or 
psychic influence. The same sound is interpreted to mean the same 
thing and obeyed in the same manner by different monkeys of the 
same species. Different sounds are accompanied by different gestures, 
and produce different results under the same conditions. They make 
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their sounds with the vocal organs, and modulate them with the teeth, 
tongue and lips. The fundamental sounds appear to be pure vowels, 
but faint traces of consonants are found in many words, especially 
those of low pitch. 

The experiments made by Mr. Garner have been conducted in an 
ingenious and careful manner, and his results appear to be of value to 
science. He has the spirit and capacity of the original investigator, 
and his researches are of much interest to the specialist as well as to 
the general reader. It is when he turns to the large questions outside 
of his immediate field of research that it is evident that he has not 
yet mastered the achievements of human thought. This he will prob- 
ably do in future, as he has a clear idea of the problems involved. A 
judicious use of the scissors would have benefited the latter half of the 
book as it is. 

Mr.Garner has gone to Africa with the phonograph with the inten- 
tion of recording the voices of the gorilla and chimpanzee. It may 
be questioned whether these animals will be as amenable to social 
intercourse in the wild state as they are when confined behind the bars 
of a zoological garden. The gorilla, especially, will not treat with the 
respect they deserve Mr. Garner's efforts to engage in conversation. 
We, however, wish him success in his enterprise, not only with regard 
to these, our distant relations, but also our nearer of kin, the Africans 
of the native tribes. 

Elementary Biology. 2 — A book written by a teacher for stu- 
dents. The general plan of the work is to familiarize the student 
with ideas through the medium of facts. In the author's opinion these 
ideas are best understood when arrived at by the study of concrete 
types of animals and plants. The types chosen to illustrate a particu- 
lar grade of organization must be simple. In view of this last prin- 
ciple considerable attention is given to the Protozoa; only a brief 
reference is made to Hydra and to the sexual process in Penicillium ; 
Nitella is described instead of Chara, and Polygordius instead of the 
earthworm. In the chapter devoted to the higher groups of animals 
and plants brief descriptions of types are given in terms of Polygor- 
dius and the Fern respectively. As occasion offers special lessons 
on such subjects as biogenesis, evolution, origin of species, etc., are 
introduced in order to give a fairly connected account of the general 
principles of biology. 

2 Lessons in Elementary Biology, by T. Jeffery Parker, B. Sc, F. R. S., professor 
of biology in the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, with eighty-nine 
illustrations; Macmillan and Co., London and New York, 1891. 



